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486 Reviews of Books 

Les Premieres Controverses Jansenistes en France, 1640-1649. Par 
Albert de Meyer, Licencie en Theologie. [Universite Catho- 
lique de Louvain, Dissertations Doctorales de la Faculte de 
Theologie, IP serie, tome IX.] (Louvain : Van Linthout. 1917. 
Pp. xxiii, 574.) 

Jansenism again ! Yes ; but, this time, a study, systematic and thor- 
ough, of a phase that too long has been neglected by writers whose chief 
interest was polemic, or for whom the more dramatic episodes of the 
movement have obscured the importance of its initial stages. The field 
chosen by Abbe Meyer has scarcely been explored, either by the earlier 
historians or by the modern students of Jansenism. Save for the work 
of the Abbe Legrand, on the Jansenist controversies at Louvain, there 
has been no adequate and comprehensive treatment of this, the first, 
period (1640-1649), based upon a thoroughgoing, scientific analysis and 
appraisal of source-materials. The work of the Abbe Meyer is fully 
documented. His researches have led him to the archives of the Vatican 
(chiefly for the correspondence of papal nuncios), to the archives of 
the French ministry for foreign affairs, and to manuscripts in various 
libraries in Rome, Paris, and Milan. And of the vast mass of controver- 
sial literature of the time, apparently not one relevant item has escaped 
his scrutiny. 

Absolute freedom from doctrinal bias was hardly to be expected of 
any writer, Roman Catholic or Protestant, conservative or radical, upon 
a subject which touches the very fundamentals of Christian faith and 
practice. But, although the author, viewing it with the eye of a Catholic 
strictly and uncompromisingly orthodox, cannot but regard Jansenism 
as a grievous error, the more dangerous and insidious because of the 
apparent plausibility of certain of its tenets, he nevertheless intends 
and attempts to do justice to its founders and early adherents, attribut- 
ing to them a sincere, though misdirected, zeal for reform, and recogniz- 
ing their loftiness of character and their superior intellectual power. 
Without going as far as Bossuet, who declared Arnauld to have been 
the greatest genius of the seventeenth century, he repeatedly pays gen- 
erous homage to the brilliant intellect of the protagonist of the first 
epoch, as also to the truly devout, if austere, temper of Saint-Cyran and 
the spiritual family of Port Royal. Nor does he attempt to gloss over 
the tactical blunders and dialectical ineptitude of many of the early op- 
ponents of Jansenism, or to deny the weakness of the Jesuit position 
and practice in regard to confession and penance. Truly, we have 
travelled a long way from the days of Pascal and his detractors ! In- 
deed, the author goes so far as to acknowledge that at the close of the 
first period, 1649, the honors of the debate rested with Arnauld; and to 
intimate that, had it not been for the fatuous determination of certain 
over-zealous Jansenists to wrest from the Sorbonne (which up to that 
time had maintained an attitude of friendly neutrality) a formal con- 
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demnation of their adversaries, the Jesuits might have accepted their 
defeat and retired from the field discomfited (pp. 469-472). 

The capital error of Jansenism, and the prime cause of its ultimate 
condemnation by the papacy, was, in the opinion of Abbe Meyer, neither 
its ultra-Augustinianism, nor its ethical rigorism (for, paradoxically, its 
very austerity lent added force to its appeal), but its implied challenge 
to the authority of the teaching Church. Although the Jansenists re- 
pudiated with heat the imputation of " Protestantism ", yet in their atti- 
tude toward dogma and tradition, as immutable, and in their inclination 
to substitute for the Catholic doctrine of the Church the individualistic 
conception of the religious life, they were fundamentally at one with 
the Protestants. Against the commands of the living Church they set 
the authority of Augustine, and against the decrees of Trent, the prac- 
tice of the fourth and fifth centuries; and in the interpretation of tradi- 
tion, they arrogated to themselves the right of private judgment. Once 
that was perceived, the condemnation of Jansenism was inevitable. 
From one point of view, its failure was tragic; for it began as a move- 
ment of reform, from a high motive and with the promise of large 
service to religion; but it missed the path, became involved in error, 
and ended by frustrating the very reform which gave it birth, and 
plunging the Church of France into dissensions which sapped its strength 
and retarded its true progress for generations. 

Such is the judgment of Abbe Meyer upon Jansenism. One may 
dissent. But no critic, Protestant or Roman Catholic, can fail to appre- 
ciate the immense service he has rendered by his laborious and exhaustive 
inquiry, to pay tribute to his erudition, or to discern, running through all 
his pages, the tolerant and magnanimous spirit of the true scholar. 

Theodore Collier. 

The Second Period of Quakerism. By William C. Braithwaite, 
President of the Woodbrooke Settlement. With an Introduction 
by Rufus M. Jones, Professor of Philosophy, Haverford Col- 
lege. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. xlvii, 668. 
$5-50-) 

In the Magnolia Cotton Mather somewhat grudgingly recognized a 
second kind of Quakerism, for which he thought William Penn mainly 
responsible, quite different from the old Foxian type and much less 
objectionable. What he did not understand was that, owing to the 
greatness of the man, George Fox had pretty nearly as much to do with 
the later as with the earlier form; that, in fact, both represented stages 
in his own personal development. At first he was a voice, strong and 
penetrating, to which many attuned hearts in England gave resonance 
and carrying power; but many of his contemporaries speak of his eyes 
as well as his voice; and with advancing years and increasing responsi- 
bility, he came to see the necessity for organization both in polity, which 



